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tantism, the two parties took arms, and civil war broke
out. In Switzerland it was a war between the cantons
(it began in the time of Zwingli).

In Germany, where the first religious war took place,
it was a struggle between the emperor and the princes.
Each prince, each free city formed an independent
state; twice, at very long intervals, in the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries, the emperor engaged in
war in order to impose a regulation of religious
affairs upon the princes and upon the free cities. The
quarrel bore especially on the property of the church,
which was considerable in Germany, and had been
appropriated by the Protestant princes. Twice the
emperor was the victor, and promulgated an edict
which restored the property to the church (the Interim
of Augsburg of 1547, the Edict of Restitution, 1629).
Twice the Protestant princes aided by the Catholic
King of France forced the emperor to recognize their
independence (peace of Augsburg, 1556, peace of
Westphalia, 1648). In the countries where the sover-
eign was a Catholic, in France, in the Low Countries,
in Scotland,1 the struggle took the form of a revolt
of the subjects against the king. The war was
short in Scotland; it lasted about twenty years in
Holland; about forty in France; it was sustained by
the nobles, who were accustomed to the use of arms,
and by the bourgeois; the peasants, who were used to
obedience, took but little interest in it.

They were very bloody wars, where the participants
considered an act of cruelty to an adversary as most

1 The Queen, Mary Stuart, was a Catholic; the Regent favored
the Protestants.